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PERILS BY THE WAY.—WOLYES, 


Prrnars no mortal situation could bé more agonizing 
than the one presented tous by ov illustration of {6- 
day. A mother and her two children are travelling i & 
sledge in winter. A pack of hungry wolves are iv des- 
perate pursuit of them. The horses, full of terror, #s is 
usual on such occasions, have galloped furiously over 
the snow, but ‘in vain. One already is seizéd, and 
dragged down, the other breaking loose from his tn- 
happy companion, makes one more fierce éffort fo¥ 
escape. But the brute and famished pack a#@ apo 
him; with broken pole, and one single traéé, fhe tevfi- 
fied steed drags on the terrified mother and shfiikmg 
children. Without instant help of Providenée, the éa- 
tastrophe is too certain. The trace gives Way, the méd- 
dened steed flies on—the sledge is icft--aiid ath 
rest is an indescribable horror ! 

Yet such catastrophes are Ege where 
wolves and long winters prevail. 6 S600¥ along on 
our railways, and néver dream of the possibility of such 
tragedies. é 

Our tragedies are of another kid. ‘They ave the 
work of sloths—not wolves. We trtist oupsélves {0 en- 


ginemen and stokers, and are ¢rusne@ mtd oi6udy ps by 


the onslaught of luggage trains with or i 
guides. In this otherwise happy land, we t#vél free 
from fears of sudden destruétion of any ofhe¥ kind, 
Our kings of old taxed wolves’ heads pt exterminated 
them. If our Queen does fot tat those of Rahway 
Directors, they will exterminate us; pink 

But a propos of wolves. In the cotiit#iés 6f the north, 
in North America and Canada, as well as Hi Eat6pé—in 
France, Spain, and Italy, in the tracts bordering on fhe 
Alps and Pyrenees, in the forests of Hitii@ary and Pe: 
land, wolves in winter are a frightful scoi#ge. There 
exist not the ready means of éxterminétion Whiéh Wé 
possess. Ofice killed out here, we becdiWé safe; there 
was no crossing the ocean for them. But Whéfé Midi: 
tain and forest districts are extensive, they Féetveat ii 
summer out of the observation of man, a4 66mé , 
in the depth of winter and hunt in packs that dev6u ail 
before them. The flocks and herds aré Aé¥6¥ Safe from 
them except when housed. In spring, thé feals and lambs 
are a prey that allures them excessivél¥, aid théY até 
continually lurking in the thickets to catty thémi off. 
Children are not less liable to be seized By them in the 
vicinity of country cottages, and cattied 6éff ififo the 
woods and devoured. 

There is something peculiarly loaths6iié about thé 
wolf. He is a mixture of the billy, thé démén, and 
the cowatd. If he find himself eilrapped, or shtit in 
any where whence he does not seé@ thé #iéans of escape, 
he is the most dastardly of aitimal$; #h€re he comes on 
defenceless creatures he kills with6tit limit from sheer 
blood-thirstiness. Winterbott6ii; in his “History of 
America,” gives an account of & fatifiér going to a pit- 
fall which he had made for the wolves, one morning, 
and finding in it a wolf an@ an old woman, who stood 
reared against the sides 6f the pit, each equally terrified 
at the other. If all thé ravages of wolves and adven- 
tures with them which have been recorded by authors 
were collected, they would form volumes. It would be 
a curious feeling to us, that we could not step out of a 
country-house of a wintry evening to visit a friend, or 
take a moonlight drive in a sledge, or be late in coming 
from the neighbouring town, without danger of being 
in the maws of wolves before morning. Yet this is the 
case in many a country. A lady friend of ours who re- 
sided many years in Petersburgh, assured us, that one 

“winter while there, the sentinel at one of the city bar- 
riers was devoured by the wolves at his post, and no- 








thing but a few of his bones, picked clean, were found 
in the morning, with some rags of his dress and his 
fiusk et. 

She also related to us a strange incident of a wood. 
fia Who wofkéd in the neighbouring forest. In the 
winter; the wifé of this man had gone into the woodland 
to téké him Bis ditmer. She had with her their two 
otily child¥en, one of an age to walk by her side, the 
othe? ai infant if atms, On her return evening was 
Coming ort, and shé heard to her horror the cry of wolves, 
Shé grasped the hand of the elder child firmly, pressed 
| the infant loser to her breast, and hurried on. The 
Wolves gained, heWever, rapidly upon her: they caitie 
in Shit, # nuiérous pack, aha now made a furious 
chase. li speechless terror the poor woman rushed 
élon# as fast and 4s far as her feet and trembling limbs 
6ottld bea? her. Shé began to draw near to her home= 
i she came within sight 6f it; bat the wolves were now 
tipor hé?: they swfrotiaded het, and sprung upon the 
seréamimé Child on foot. The terrified mother left it ta 
its fate; and t#ied, while the wolves stayed to devout if, 
to gaint Her hetise. But again the savage pack were iti 
pursuit; the one victim had not detained them iiaty 
Hiimetés—théy were once more upott het, and the ma: 
ternal tistinet gave way to the instifiet of self-préeservi- 
tion. She ffung down the infant, and by a de 


‘feffort gained her déor and dashed it to behind hei, 


She managed also to secu¥é it with the bar, and to ?é- 
treat into the cottage, and also to bolt its door; for the 
fitst door was that of a sort of oute® court surrounded 
by a lofty wooden fence, which the. Russian peasant 
?e6ts as @ Safeguard agaitist these mioristers. 

Here safe herself, but, suffermg worse agonies than 
those of death from the thoughts of her inimolated chil- 
aren, she heard the wolvés renditig and tearing at the 
6titer fence, and endéavouring to clamber over it. Every 
itioment too she began to feat that her husband would be 
ééming home, and would fall into theif fangs. In an: 
éther hour the horfid animals ptirstied their chase, and 
hér husband arrived and was admitted by her in re Ui 
But when she related to him the catastrophe of 
Children, after the first moment of horror, which seemed 
to petrify him, he exclaimed ‘‘ Arid could a mother sate 
herself at the price of her childten’s lives !’’ atid raising 
his ax6 hé Glove her skull, and proceeding to the éity, 
gate hiinself wp {6 the police, wishirig not to live. 

Captain. Lloyd, in his “ Field Sports of the North,” 
giv6s tis SO%he ché¥acteristic traits of wolves and adven 
tivés with them: He and his friends used to hunt them 
itt fhig mater. Driving out im the winter in a sledgé, 
théy eartiéd & little pig with them, which, by an occa 
sional Hip, 6¥ twist of the tail, gave a scream, which 
browght thé Wolves otit of the neighbouring thickets ii 
eaget hasté; As soon as these creatures camé within 
gun-shét, théy fired at them, and when a wolf wai 
killed 6% disabled, the rest fell upon it and devoured it; 
and a@aifi gave chase to the slédge. On one océasion, 
howévé¥; the horsé took fright when a despétate pack 
was afté? them, broké loose, and left themi to their faté. 
The only chance was to tiirt the sledge over upon them, 
which they did, and soon had the wolves upon and 
around the sledge, tearing and scratchitig, and endeavour 
ing to force their way under. In this condition they 
were obliged to reiidin till the horse, making his way 
home, occasioned an alarm and & séarch fot them, by 
which they were fotirid and résdued from their not very 
enviable position. Thé éaptaiti also felates, that 4 
farmer was pursued by an enormiotis pack in his sledgé, 
and with difficulty made his house. 
furiously against the gate of the court-yard, it flew 50 
wide, that the voracious pack entered with them. Here, 
however, the native cowardice of the creatures saved the 














farmer. The gate closed behind them, and at once the | 
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‘ — j , dous blow,—the wolf avoided it, but stumbled, and ina 
wolves observing that, dropped their tails between their | moment was yards behittd. 


legs, Slunk cowering arouid the court, and were speedily 
despatched by the dischatge of fire-arms from different 
windows. Such histories, however, are endless: let us 
conclude with one well-told story by the author of 
the Letters from the Baltic ” in her Livonian Tales. 
“One evening his way home led through a desolate 
morassy wood, which stretched for ten wersts on one 
side of his little farm, and where the track, deep between 
accumulations of high snow, 
width for the little horse and sledge. Mart’s eyes were 
closed, and his senses heavy with weariness, neverthe- 
less, he soon began to be aware that the animal was 
quickening its pace unwontedly; again it jerked for- 
ward—quicker still—and a low neighing sound of ter- 
ror effectually roused the drowsy man. He looked in 
front; all was as usual—a wild scanty forest, standing 
knee-deep in a bed of snow—the narrow trough of a 
track winding through it—here and there pyramids of 
mow which showed the huge ant-hillsof the country— 


ject but the horse before him. He looked behind—the 
scene was just the same—white snow and leafless trees, 
mda winding track; but close to the sledge were 
three dark gaunt animals, heavily galloping, and an- 


other was fast gaining behind. The jaws of the fore- | 


most, with the lowness of the sledge, were witlin reach 
of Mart’s shoulder. He cared not for that—he knew 
that it Was his horse they wanted first; and saw in an 
instant that all depended on the animal’s courage more 
than on his own. If the frightened creature could liave 
the nerve to keep steady in the track, the chances were 
much in its favour, for the moment the wolves turned 
off in order to pass and get ahead of it, the depth of the 
snow diminished their speed ; but should the horse, in 
its terror, plunge aside and flounder in the snow, Mart 
knew that it would be lost. He leaned forward, called 
the animal cheerfully by its name, and laid his hand on 
its back as he was often wont to do, in times of fatigue 
or difficulty—the poor beast knew the kind voice and 
hand—raised its ears, which were laid flat back with 
terror, and fell into an evener pace. 

Mart shouted violently—but the wolves were cither 
too keen or too many—it made no impression. It was 
a awful time, both for master and horse. Mart kept 
hishand on the animal, while his eye watched the fero- 
cious brutes, who were often within arm’s length. He 
had a hatchet, which he always carried on these occa- 
sions, to chop the frozen fish; he felt for it, and grasped 
itin his hand, but forbore to use it, for the closer the 
wolves kept at the back of the sledge, the less they were 
seen by the horse. Every minute, however, one or 
more of them broke out of the track, in the attempt to 
pass; and although they instantly lost footing in the 
snow, yet the unblinkered eyes of the little animal had 
caught sight of the dreaded foe, and a plunge forward 
made Mart turn his eye in anxiety to see that it kept 
straight in the narrow track. 


One of the wolves was more than usually large and 
long-limbed, and more than once it had contrived, in 
_ of the deep snow, to-advance nearer the sledge 

any of its companions. Upon this grim creature 

Mart more especially kept watch, and caught the green 

| light which played from its eyeballs. It turned off 
again—the snow lay flatter for a space—the wolf kept 

| Its footing—it gained—for their pace is enormous—the 
} little horse’s eye glared round at it—Mart withdrew his 
hand, wet with the animal’s perspiration; the wolf was 

| Just beyond arm’s length, but he kept his hatchet in 
Teadiness. The horse was now in desperate gallop, and 

| the wolf just abreast—it turned suddenly sharp to- 
watds it,—now was Mart’s time. He dealt a tremen- 





the heavens bright—the earth white—not 4 living ob- | slit the throat and down the front of his sheep-skin : it 








The distance from home was now quickly shortened 


| beneath the horse’s hoofs, which continued to carry the 


sledge at full gallop, till the fear of an overturn became 
a source of fresh anxiety. Mart was qitite aware by this 
time that these were no common lazy wolves he had to 


| deal with, but sharp-set determined brutes, to whom 
| man or beast would be alike welcome. 


| * 9 6s - “2 5 f° = sj}. 
gave only just sufficient | the animals to be deterred by the signs of man’s dwell 


These were not 


ing, as is usually the case, and there was an ugly werst 
of wide open space between the outskirts of the forest 
and his house, which he looked to with real apprehen- 
sion. 

They were now at the very edge of the wood—the 
road became opener—the wolves gained on each side 
—the horse bounded furiously forward, caught the 


| sledge against the stump of a tree—it overturned— 


was swept away at a tremendous pace, and Mart was 
left alone in the snow. In a moment a heavy claw had 


was well Anno’s wrappers lay so thick beneath. He 
threw off the brute and rose—his hatchet had been 
jerked out of his hand by the fall—he cast a desperate 
glance around, but saw it not. The horse was now al- 
most out of sieht, two of the wolves were close to the 
defenceless man, and the two others, deserting the ani- 
mal, were bounding back to him. Mart faced the fore- 
most, he could do no more, and in an instant was sur- 
rounded. 

‘Here we must leave him, however cruel it may 
seem. Meanwhile the two young women were as usual 
expecting him anxiously at home, for Mart was late. 
Anno was sitting beneath the pine-wood candle at the 
spinning-wheel. Liso had risen from her’s and gone 
into the smaller chamber, especially devoted to her. 
Old Karria Pois was lying before the stove fast asleep. 
Of a sudden the dog pricked up his ears, listened—rose 
—ran to the door and whined—then returning to Anno, 
wagged his tail, ran back, and whining again, scratched 
at the door. Karria Pois usually gave signal of Mart’s 
approach, though not in so urgent a way, and Anno 
opened the door expecting to see her husband. The 
dog dashed furiously out, but no sign of Mart appeared. 
The young wife went out into the piercing air—saw and 
heard nothing, and was slowly turning in, when a sound 
caught her ear—it was the sound of hoofs striking full 
and sharp upon the frozen ground. So had Mart never 
approached before. But there was no time for wonder, 
for the next moment the horse galloped up to the door 
and stopped. Anno saw instantly that something had 
happened—the animal was dripping with foam and 
trembling all over—the sledge was reversed, and above 
all, Mart was not there. 

Anno was but the girl still; she called quick to her 
grandmother—the old woman did not answer—she flew 
into the inner room; Liso was standing motionless with 
her face turned from the door. There was no light, 
save froin the little snowed up window ; but Anno saw 
enough to know that she stood in prayer. ‘Oh! Jwm- 
mal!’ (God) said the poor girl to herself, * hear her!’ 
and leaving her undisturbed, she ran again out of the 
house, gave one look at the trembling horse, and then, 
all trembling herself, began to retrace the jagged track 
in which it had come. 

‘We must now return to Mart, whom we have left in 
a frightful position. He knew what it was to put forth 
his strength in games and wrestling matches, and it was 
such as, shoulder to shoulder, and muscle to muscle, 
few could withstand. But it was as notiing now against 
the heavy weight, the vice-like teeth, the rending grasp 
that held him down on every side. For a few seconds 
the desperate violence of a man to whom life is sweet, 
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and such a death most horrible, shook off the pitiless 
assailants; but his own blood had dyed the snow, and 
the sight of it seemed to turn ferocity into fury. The 
blood-hounds closed again upon him—they pulled him 
down! 

‘People say there is no time to think in sudden 
dangers; they have never known one. There are more 
thoughts struck from the mind in one moment’s colli- 
sion with sudden and desperate peril than in days of 
fearless security. The sweets of this earth, the home 
that lay so near—the mystery of Heaven, swept over 
poor Mart’s mind; nay, even particulars found time to 
intrude. He thought how Anno and Liso would watch 
through the night—how his mangled remains would tell 
in the morning—Anno’s despair—the village lament: 
he thought of all this, and more, and knew himself in 
the jaws of hungry wolves! Then those foul lurid eyes 
glared over him: the tightening of the throat followed, 
and thinking was over. Still he struggled to release his 
arms—the grasp on the throat was suffocating him—his 
senses reeled—when on a sudden—dash came another 
animal hard-breathing along; threw itself into the 
midst with one sharp howl, and fastened upon the chief 
assailant. The wolves relaxed their fury for an instant; 
Mart reeled giddily to his feet, and recognised his brave 
dog. Forasecond he stood stunned and bewildered; 
when he saw one wolf retreating, and all three attack- 
ing the dauntless Karria Pois. He turned to help him, 
and a bright object met his eye; it was his hatchet ly- 
ing on the snow, within arm’s length of his last struggle. 
Mart snatched it up, and was now himself again. Blood 
was dripping from him, but his limbs were uninjured 
and furious were the strokes he dealt. 

“One wolf soon lay dead at his feet; the other 
cowed and retreated, spilling its blood as it went, and 
held off, skulking round, and now Mart poured his 
whole fury on the great monster, which held Karria Pois 
in as stifling a grasp as he had done his master. It was 
no easy task to release the dog. The hatchet rung on 
the wolf’s skull, rattled on his ribs, and laid bare the 
gaunt backbone; but the dog’s own body interrupted 
any mortal wound, and the wolf secmed to feel no 
other. Poor Karria Pois’s case was desperate ; his legs 
were all drawn together, protecting the very parts he 
sought to wound ; when suddenly he stretched himself 
out with some fresh agony, and the hatchet was buried 
deep in the wolf’s throat. Many more fierce strokes 
were needed before life was extinct; and as Mart rose, 
a hand on his shoulder startled him, and his wife fell on 
his bosom.” 


> 
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JUST TOO LATE. 
A Tate, By ANNA Maria Sarceant. 
“* A friendly eye could never see such faults : 


rc A flatterer’s might not, though they were as huge 
** As high Olympus.” Julius Cesar, 





“T am afraid that you will be too late for the early 
train, dear Frank,” was the exclamation of a gentle 
looking young woman who, as she spoke, placed one 
hand upon the shoulder of her husband, and with the 
other attempted, half-playfully half in earnest, to draw 
away the newspaper he held. 

“Thave plenty of time, my love: it wants five and 
thirty minutes to seven, and I can walk leisurely to the 
terminus in ten’’ was his reply, as he glanced hurriedly 
upon the watch which lay upon the table by his side,— 
and he commenced reading a fresh column. ; 

The wife quietly reseated herself and resumed her 
ic but her eye wandered ever and anon with 





| 


| an impatient glance towards her companion, and then 
rested on the monitor at his elbow, the tickings of which 
were audible in the otherwise unbroken silence. Rising 
at length, she once more placed her hand upon her 
husband’s arm and mildly enquired what he had found 
so very interesting as to engage his attention under such 
pressing circumstances. ‘ 

‘You are anxious, I see, Mary,” he returned, “‘ but 
I tell you I have plenty of time to finish this debate.” 

“Will you, for the sake of reading a debate, hazard 
the probability of not seeing your Uncle alive, my dear 
Frank,’* she somewhat reproachfully asked. 

“Tam not hazarding it,’ he with a pettish gesture 
returned, “and you know, Mary,” he continued, “I 
never made any professions of affection for my uncle— 
our tastes and habits were too dissimilar for me to feel 
any, and I scorn to play the hypocrite.” 

“Still, since it ishisdying wish to see you, you would 
surely desire to gratify it,” pleaded the wife. 

The young man threw the paper upon the table, 
hastily caught up the cloak which had been lying ready 
at his side, and taking up his watch, observed, “It still 
wants twenty minutes to seven, so I shall be there ten 
minutes before the train starts. Good bye, my love,” 
he hurriedly added, and with the utterance of the latter 
sentence no vestige of petulance mingled. 

Mrs. Merton followed him to the outer door: she did 
not trust her voice in a response to the parting bene- 
diction, lest her tears should flow, but having watched 
his retreating form till an angle in the street obscured 
him from her view, she returned to the parlour he had 
just quitted and wept unreservedly. 

Mary Merton was a tender affectionate wife, but her 


separation. The five years of her wedded life had been 
five years of care not, unaccompanied by privation, and 


dilatory, procrastinating habits. 


her needle was capable of supplying, for every shilling 
they possessed was in requisition to meet the expenses 
of the journey he was about to undertake. 

Our hero was one of that numerous class of young 
men who are without any settled occupation. Not 
having, as it is termed, a turn for business, and his father 
being without adequate means to enable him to study 
for one of the learned professions, he had been allowed 
to follow the bent of his own inclinations. 


next took a situation as clerk in a lawyer’s office, but 


agree with his love of ease and Icisure, and really im- 
paired his health; from this position he had descended 
from necessity, to the counter. His pride would no! 


valuable truth, that no occupation is really derogatory 
which is not dishonourable, and which has been under- 
taken from elevated motives : thus he became the sport 
of fortune, and the amiable and gentle young creature 
who had, unfortunately for her, linked her destiny with 
his, was a sufferer with him. 

Mrs. Merton was still weeping over her past troubles 
and future prospects, when she was aroused by a well- 
known knock at the street door. Her husband’s want 
of prudence and perseverance had weaned from him 
every relative and friend save one. This was an old 
school-mate, whose liberality was only equalled by his 
forbearance. Charles Leicester was a character rarely 
met with, and still more rarely appreciated, for in him 











grief on this occasion did not wholly arise from the | 


her trials had been less easy to endure from the know- | 
ledge that they were principally owing to her husband's | 
He had now left her | 
and his children with no other means of support than | 


His uncle’s , 
interest had been exerted in getting him early introduced | 
into a respectable banking establishment ; he was, how- | 
ever, speedily discharged for want of punctuality. He | 


the many hours he was now confined to a desk did not | 


long brook the humiliations to which he was here , 
exposed. Adversity had not yet taught him that | 
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were combined that nice sense of justice which permits 
not the claims of an enemy to be overlooked, and the 
warm hearted generosity which is ever ready to make a 
sacrifice of self-interest in the cause of friendship. 

Such was the early visitor who was now admitted to 
the mansion. ‘‘Ho ho, you have the advantage of me 
Iperceive,”’ he exclaimed, as he entered the apartment 
where the breakfast apparatus gave sure indications that 
they had already taken their morning meal. ‘I came 
with the intention of taking a cup of coffee with you, 
and talking over some affairs of business before I went 
into the city.” 

“It is not often that my husband is out so early, 
Mr Leicester,’ Mrs. Merton returned, whilst a faint 
blush suffused her before pale cheek. ‘‘ Last evening’s 
post brought a letter from a confidential servant of 
Mr. Gresham’s, with intelligence of the old gentleman’s 
approaching dissolution, and further stating that it was 
his wish that Frank should visit him immediately.” 

“And is he really gone by the first train this morn- 
ing,” Leicester enquired with evident surprise. 

The cheek of the wife was again flushed as she 
faltered forth that she hoped so. Scarcely, however, 
had the words escaped her lips ere she caught a glimpse 
of his figure passing the window 

“This is surely he ”’ cried her guest, whose eye had 
been roving in the same direction, for to confess the 
truth, both wife and friend had, from past experience, 
expected this result. 

“Ha, Charles. my dear fellow, how are you, I’m glad 
to see you,’’ Merton exclaimed as he re-entered his 
home. ‘* Glad to see you,”’ he repeated, laughing to hide 
his chagrin, for he would just then rather have seen even 
adun. ‘But was there ever such an unlucky wight as 
myself? *? he jocosely added. 

Hate were just too late I suppose,”’ Leicester drily 
observed. 

“Yes, my evil genius caused my watch to lose ten 
minutes during the night, and I got to the terminus just 
after the train had started,”’ was his reply. ‘But it’s 
my usual luck,”’ he pettishly added, throwing his hat 
and cloak so carelessly on the table that the former by 
the irresistible laws of gravitation, speedily found its 
way to the floor. Mrs. Merton quietly took up the ill- 
ued hat and busied herself in smoothing the few re- 
maining vestiges of beaver on its surface. 

Mary has told you, I suppose, where I was going this 
nhorning,”’ the young man pursued, “ but I’ve very little 
hopes trom uncle Gresham’s liberality. He has been 
4 prosperous man all his life, everything he has touched 
has turned to gold, and he makes no allowances for the 
mishaps of an unfortunate fellow like me. Do you re- 
member Charles, his disappointing me of a handsome 
patr of globes he had purchased purposely for me, be- 
cause I did not meet him to the minute he appointed 
on the morning of my twelfth birth-day ?” 

“Oh, yes, I remember it,” Leicester laughingly made 
amswer, ‘‘and my memory is malicious enough to re- 
collect also, that it was all owing to your having in- 
dulged yourself with an extra half hour’s nap, which I 
Suppose was the case this morning likewise. There, 
don’t be nettled my good fellow,” he resumed, perceiv- 
nga flush of anger on the cheek of his friend. ‘I 
know that the truth is not always palateable ; itis never- 
theless salutary to hear it sometimes. And right to 
tell it,” he added, looking significantly at Mary, who 
was handing him a cup of coffee. 

“You are quite out in your surmises this once at 
least,” Merton exultingly exclaimed. ‘I was up before 
sunrise.’’ 

“Then the political debates, perhaps, attracted your 
attention,” Leicester pertinaciously continued, glancing 
’% he spoke at the newspaper, which still lay on the 





breakfast table in the place where Frank had thrown it. 
“‘ Was it so my dear madam ?”’ he enquired, again di- 
recting his eyes towards Mrs. Merton. 

“Don’t ask me such a question, I pray you, Mr. 
Leicester,” she returned in painful embarrasment, ‘it 
would ill become me to heighten my husband’s disap- 
pointment, by casting reflections on his conduct.” 

“Not at all, my dear lady, if those reflections be 
from the mirror of truth, and they are made without 
any unkind intention.” 

The eyes of the wife were filled with tears, and she 
turned aside to conceal them, whilst the husband vented 
his indignation in confused murmurs, of which broken 
sentences, such as—“ freedom of an old school fellow,” 
“taking to task,’’—‘‘ some people deem every misfor- 
tune a fault,”’ etc., could alone be heard. 

“Take care that you are not just too late for the ner? 
train,” Leicester exclaimed as he arose, and caught the 
hand of his old schoolmate. The pressure of that hand 
was not the only indication of sympathy and friendship 
Merton received, the palm became the recipient of a bit 
of soft paper of unmistakeable value, but the donor 
darted from the apartment to avoid comment or thanks. 

“ Charles is a generous, kind hearted fellow,’’ Frank 
Merton observed, as his wife re-entered the parlour, after 
having opened the door for the exit of her guest, “a 
very generous, kind hearted fellow,’’ and he threw a 
five pound Bank of England note on the table, ‘‘ but 
he presumes too much upon our long acquaintance and 
the few years he is my senior for all that.” 

“He can have no other motive than your benefit,” 
pleaded Mary, whose heart overflowed with gratitude at 
this unlooked-for supply. 

“Nay, he always did like to dictate, even when we 
were boys together,” Merton made answer, “and asI 
happen to be of a temper which cannot very well brook 
it, it is a rock upon which we are constantly splitting. 
I hope, however, to pay him, some day, the long debt I 
owe him.” 

This last sentence was another of the young man’s 
mental soliloquies which was not intended to meet any 
ear, but it nevertheless caught that of his gentle wife, 
who ventured to observe in reply, “that she hoped, with 
him, that they might be able to return the various sums 
his friend’s generosity had so often furnished them with 
in their utmost need,” adding however, ‘that the debt 
of gratitude could never be fully cancelled.” 

Gaining wisdom by his past experience—a thing our 
hero was not prone to do—Merton was this time at the 
railway station ten minutes before the train started. 
His patience was however put to a severe test by an ac- 
cident, which, though not disastrous in its consequences, 
caused a delay of nearly an hour. ‘Was there ever 
anything so untoward, to think that my watch should 
deceive me, and make me too late for the first train, and 
that this should occur to hinder me further.” These 
were the murmurings in which he now indulged, but 
if they were overheard, they were totally disregarded, 
for each passenger was too intent on his or her own 
discomfort to have any sympathy for hin. 

'The passengers in a steam carriage may not unaptly 
be compared to men in the general transactions of life. 
They meet, as it were accidentally, secure the most 
comfortable places for themselves, whirl on from 
station to station, engrossed by self, or at best by the 
narrow circle to which they form a centre—exchange 
a few words on the passingevents, part again and take no 
further interest in each other’s weal or woe. We must 
not, however, moralize by the way, but follow our hero 
in imagination to the abode of his dying relative. 

Mr. Francis Gresham, had fifteen years previously 
purchased a handsome estate in the vicinity of the 
large manufacturing town in which he had amassed a 
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fortune. He was one of those men whom the more 
refined portion of the world denominate money getting, 
but to do him justice, it must be told that his gettings 
had not been at the expense of his probity. He was 
related to Frank Merton onthe maternal side, and being 
his namesake, and only nephew, he took somuch notice 
of him when a boy, that it was generally supposed that 
he intended to make him his heir. This expectation 
was, perhaps, the reason why the youth did not pursue 
his father’s business, or take to any other, but it was not 
avowed. The indolent habits and impatient temper of 
Frank were, however, a serious barrier to his long re- 
maining a favourite with his uncle. They had many 
disagreements ; Mr. Gresham exacted more than his 
nephew thought his position warranted, he was also, as 

heimagined, too free with hiscensures, and too parsimo- 
nious with his money, and the result was, that a rupture 

took place which left the young man very little hope of 
ever more enjoying his favour. 

The house was a plain brick structure in which con- 
venience rather than elegance had been studied. Our 
hero, in his boyish days, had often amused himself with 
planning its fall, and in imagination rearing a tasteful 
villa in its stead. His thoughts wandered back to that 
period as he now approached, and the latent sparks of 
affection were re-kindled as he once more trod on ground 
associated with youthful feclings and youthful hopes. 
His summons with the ponderous knocker was answered 
by the old servant before spoken of, and the now doleful 
aspect of the usually cheerful old man, told an unwel- 
come tale ere the visitor had time to put a question,— 

** Ah Master Francis, I wish you had been here two 
or three hours earlier,’? Jonathan exclaimed as he 
took him familiarly by the hand. ‘I fear you are too 
late.”’ 

“Does my uncle yet live ?”? Merton gasped forth. 

“* He breathes, and that is all we can say.” 

“Then I will see him,”’ and suiting the action to the 
words, the young man was about to bound up the stairs 
leading to the chamber Mr. Gresham was wont to oc- 
cupy when he was a frequent guest at the mansion. He 
was however forcibly delayed by his aged companion, 
who besought him with tears in his eyes, not to shorten 
the few minutes his uncle might yet have to live, by forc- 
ing himself unannounced into his presence. 

“I have something to tell you, sir,” he added, 
“ before I can allow you to see him,” 

“Tell me quickly then, I cannot submit toa delay.” 

‘But how comes it Master Francis,” the old man 
asked, ‘ that you were not in greater haste before, my 
master expected you by the first train, he was then 
perfeetly calm and collected, and had you come it 
would have prevented the foul work that has been going 
on since.” 

* Foul work, what can you mean old man ?” 

‘Well, sir, I don’t know that I ought to call it so— 
perhaps Miss Gresham, being my master’s own sister, 
had as great or a greater right to the property than you 
have, but I always stood your friend, Master Francis.” 

“Miss Gresham! Has my Aunt Gresham been 
here ?” 

“She is here now—she travelled post through the 
night and arrived early this morning. How she got the 
intelligence that my poor master was dying, Idon’t know. 
I am sure he did’nt expect her, and I don’t think he 
wanted to see her either, for you know sir, they were 
not on very good terms.” 

_ The young man bit his lip with rage, “ And the ava- 
ricious old fox has been wheedling my poor uncle out of 
his property, and ruining me,”’ he said, bitterly. 

“T fear so. The housemaid was sent to town ina 
mighty hurry for Mr. Cribb, master’s man of law, and 
then the cook and she were called up inte master’s bed- 


room. 





T guessed too well for what purpose,-but they 
were bribed, I fancy, to be silent, for they would’nt con. 
fess a syllable.” 

“This is foul work, Jonathan,’’ Merton furiously 
exclaimed; but I’ll thwart her yet, I must see my 
uncle instantly.” ; ; 

The old man again expostulated, but it was now in 
vain, for, mounting three or four stairs at a stride, our 
hero, urged by anger and disappointment, pursued his 
way regardless and even thoughtless of consequeitces, 
to the chamber of his sick relative. 

His progress was however impeded at the door by the 
gaunt figure of Miss Gresham. Though in the decline 
of life, she was possessed of masculine strength, and her 
powerful arm was now put forth to obstruct his en 
trance. 

** Let me pass, woman,” Merton vociferated. ; 

A malignant smile was the only answer he received, 
and she still maintained her hold on the door, which 
effectually prevented his proceeding. : 

“Oh, for the sake of your poor uncle, be calm,” cried 
Jonathan, who had by this time followed the young 
man up the stairs. ; 

“Calm! when I am robbed of my right by —— 

“Hold, hold, Master Francis. Think of your dying 
uncle !’, . 

“JT must think too of my starving wife and children, 
Merton fiercely made answer, as with a desperate plunge 
he forced himself through the half open door The 
suddenness of the movement caused Miss Gresham to 
stagger, and not being able to maintain her hold, she 
fell to the floor. 

The young man had no intention of injuring his rele 
tive, he was only intent on reaching the bedside of the 
dying man, but gladly availing herself of the unhappy 
circumstance, Miss Gresham uttered loud  sereams, 
which summoned the other inmates of the house to the 
spot, and led them to suppose that her life had been 
attempted. She then gave peremptory orders thata 
constable might be sent for, that her nephew might be 
given in charge, butto her infinite chagrin, after Jona- 
than had stated the truth, no one seemed disposed to 
obey her. i 

Merton meanwhile rushed to the bed, and drawing the 
curtain which had before obstructed his view of the oc- 
cupant, gazed almost frantically upon the wasted and 
haggard form of the old man; his eyes were still open, 
but they were glazed, and every feature bore the rigid 
aspect of dissolution. The sight caused an instantaneous 
revulsion of feeling in the breast of our hero. The 
solemnities of the scene overcame the stormy passions 
which had before possessed the mastery ; remembering 
only that the pale cold form before him, was the brother 
of one, around whose memory his tenderest affections 
clung, and that he had caressed him in his childhood, 
and counselled him in his youth; moreover that his 
own waywardness and imprudence had been the cause 
of the ‘estrangement which had subsequently taken 
place, he sank beside the bed and wept. 

Merton spent the night in that chamber of death, 
now pacing it with rapid yet uneven strides, now stop” 
ping to look upon its ghastly occupant, then turning to 
the open window to catch the cool zephyrs, hoping 
dh to allay the feverish throbbings of his temples. 
Jonathan was his companion, but the old man did not 
often interrupt him in his musings, he was too much ab- 
sorbed by grief at the loss of a master he had for 
twenty years faithfully served and warmly loved. He 
took occasion, however, to tell our hero, that Mr.Gresham 
had been much disappointed when he found he had not 
availed himself of the first means of conveyance, 4 
he had expressed anger, which he, Jonathan, ha 
attempted to avert, by supposing it possible that the 
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mistress of the mansion. 


of the will. 


letter containing the information of his illness had mis- | with it in any line of business, I am su 
2 - A A ch an unluck 
carried. This attempt at exculpation had, iy said, Ad Stiow f should he guns io lone it.” y 
fectually made Miss Gresham his enemy, and from that} «Phat argument certainly tells . - F 
time she had studiously avoided him. B y against your specu 

Miss Gresham issued the orders for her brother’s in-| ¢jgim*—His friend remarked, ‘ However. I am not so 
terment with the air of one who already felt herself} fong of talking of good and bad luck as you are. I be- 
mistress of : She gave her nephew yg. lieve we, in a great measure, carve our own destinies, 
intimations that his pReence | ae not necessary, anc | and that if we were honestly to trace all the circum- 
that his society apieht, be dispensed with. Frank, od stances preceding our misfortunes, we should, in nine 
withstanding, resolved to stay and witness the reading | cases out of ten, find they were the result of some inad- 
He could not doubt that a testament in| yertence or folly of our own. 
her favour had been drawn up previously to his arrival,) —«* You use the word our, meaning me to place the let- 
his only hope lay in finding proofs that his uncle was | ter y before it and make it your, ” Merton laughingly 
notin a state of sanity when the last will was signed, | observed. ? 
but this Jonathan discouraged, by averring his belief to} «Nay, 1 don’t mean any such thing, ’’ Leicester re- 
the contrary. ; 4 

The day appointed for the solemn obsequies arrived, | disposed to make my remarks personal, so much the 
and Miss Gresham came forth arrayed in the habili-| better. They are more likely torome home. Now, my 
ments of mourning, which ill accorded With the trium-| dear fellow,” he added earnestly, “ do search for a few 
phant smile on her countenance. The emotions of her! minutes into the causes of those events which you deno- 
nephew were varied: he was, by turns, burning with| minate misfortunes—don’t be afraid to bring out the 


lating with it in the attempt to invalidate your aunt’s 


joined, “‘ yours is not an isolated case, but if you are 


anger and penetrated with grief and contrition. The} truth ; for, depend upon it, it will be to your future ad- 
body consigned to the tomb, the usual forms suc- vantage.” 

ceeded—forms Merton’s impatience could butill brook—} Our hero winced a little under these searching propo- 
at length, however, the confirmation of his fears came : | sitions, but made no reply. i 

awill bearing the date of the day on which Mr. Gre-| —« T donotdeem the loss of your uncle’s large property,” 
sham died was produced, wherein the bulk of the pro-| Leicester resumed, so great a misfortune after all. 
perty of a pagar yw bequeathed to his sister, Mar-| Riches obtained without any exertion of our own are of 
garet_ Gresham. andsome annuity was settled on} doubtful utility. They ofiener prove a curse than a 
Jonathan Brown, as (so it was expressed) a testimony | blessing to their owner; but for a young man to form 
of respect for his faithful services : small legacies were | habits of promptitude and punctuality, for him to act 
added for the other servants; and the sum of five hun-| with decision, and maintain that right balance of mind 


dred pounds to Francis Merton. 


which will enable him to estimate the value of things as 


The possession of five hundred pounds would ten} they stand connected with the plain path of duty—not 
days previously have seemed an immense fortune to our | with his inclination or the false judgment of the world— 
hero, but the fact of his having been, as he deemed, un- | these, my friend, are of the utmost importance, and un- 
justly deprived of more than twice as many thousands | ¢j] you acknowledge and act upon the same, you will 
now preyed like a canker-worm at his heart. He stopped | never surmount the difficulties under which you have 
not another night in the mansion which he had once | fy; so many years laboured. ” 4 
imagined would be his own, but returned to London} Merton still remained silent, but it was obvious that 
with the full determination to spend his uncle’s bequest | he listened with less impatience than heretofore. 
in law proceedings, which might, he thonght, eventually} «Tt was my lot, you know, Frank, ” his guest re- 


secure him his righ 


sumed, “ to be cast upon my own resources early in 


Merton had communicated the events we haye made | life, and I attribute my subsequent success principally 
known to the reader, by letters to his wife and his friend, | t that circumstance. I was learning lessons of pru- 
but he said not a word concerning his resolve until he} dence while most youths of my Own age were sowing 
was seated between them in his quiet little parlour. He | their wild oats. “But you may acquire them at a 
had a presentiment that the proposal would not be very | later period; it is never too late to be wise. Take my 
well received (a presentiment which was nearly akin to | advice, my friend, think no more of the acquisition of 
an inward acknowledgment of its imprudence) and he | q fortune which will, depend on it, after all, prove a 
made several attempts to give it utterance ere he accom-| mere ignis fatuus—secure the good you possess by seri- 


plished it. 


At last, however, the truth came out, and | ously considering in what manner it may be best appro- 


he tried to nerve himself against the opposition he was priated for the comfort of your family—make a vigor- 


certain it would meet with. 


ous effort to shake off slothful and enervating habits, 


Mary was silent, but the sorrowful expression which | and you will find this five hundred pounds of more va- 
overcast her features too clearly revealed her feelings, | Jue than fifty thousand. ” 
and it must be acknowledged also, that that sorrowful} Frank Merton only pressed the hand of his friend in 
look had a more powerful effect in shaking his resolution | answer; but that warm pressure expressed more than 
than the prudential arguments which he anticipated language could have done ; when the proud nature of 


from his quondam school-mate. 


man will give an indication of gratitude for reproof, it 


“So you would throw away hundreds as if they were | js more than half way towards amendment. 


trash, because they don’t happen to be thousands,’’ Lei- 
cester dryly remarked. 


Our hero was not naturally deficient in firmness; but 
over indulgence in childhood and long-cherished habits 


“Not I—so far from it, 1 think I shall make the best | of indolent self-gratification had obtained such a powerful 


possible use of them. ”’ 


influence, that he had yielded to them as of necessity, with- 


“If filling the pockets of the lawyers be making the | out ever asking himself whether a strong effort on his 


best possible use of money, I grant you are right, but 


part might not overcome them. There is, however, no- 


if you take my advice, my friend, you’ll keep it in your thing so animating as the consciousness that we are act- 


own in preference. 


ing right; and this consciousness now gaye vigour to 


Merton attempted to smile, but he was really much | the exertions he made to counteract the evils from 
chagrined by the bantering strain which Leicester had | which he had so long and so severely suffered. His sin- 


_ “ OF what use will five hundred pounds be cerity and strength of purpose were shortly after put to 
to me,” he veevishly asked. “If I should speculate | the test. An offer was made from a respectable com- 
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mercial establishment to receive him as a junior part- 
ner, but as he could afford but a trifling premium, 
great exertion and constant application were required. 
These he was now determined to give, and the result 
was, the confidence of the seniors, which led to some 
diminution of labour and larger profits. 

A happy change has taken place in our hero’s circum- 
stances : perseverance combined with good natural abil- 
ities, have conducted him to competence. Now, in the 
meridian of life, he cautions the youth with whom he 
has intercourse to avoid the quicksands upon which he 
foundered; taking every opportunity of encouraging 
that decision and promptitude in action which precludes 
the possibility of being just too late. 


—— 


WHAT THE BEGGAR SAID* 
By Epwarp Youu. 


I did not dream upon a bed, 

Nor cast my limbs beneath a roof, 
When, hungering after wheaten bread, 

I fell asleep and bought a loaf. 
It was a meal of Christian food, 

Not treasured scraps for dog or cat: 
Hearts leap at unexpected good ; 

Mine leapt and gave God thanks for that. 


I took my seat beneath a tree, 
I broke the bread beside a stream ; 
0 Heav’n above, be good to me, 
For this great good was but a dream ! 
But in my dream the loaf was sweet; 
T ate the crust ; I ate the crumb ; 
I ate, and had enough to eat, 
And could have given alms of some. 


I woke ;—the morning sky was grey ; 
A drizzling rain was falling fast: 

I rose to spend another day, 
A vagrant, as I spent the last : 

My rags were draggled in the rain, 
The rheumatism gnawed my bones ; 

Stiff joints are got, and ache, and pain, 
From breezy beds on London stones. 


Though older men than me are strong, 
Yet I am miserably old ; 
For I have dragged my limbs along, 
Twelve winters, ihrough the damp and eold. 
The Northwind smites me as it blows ; 
The Eastwind shakes my feeble frame; 
And in the suns, and in the snows, 
My place is on the earth the same. 


I was no vagrant in my prime; 
There stood a house near Middle-row 
It was my home in happier time, 
But that was many years ago. 
Misfortune fell, as falls a frost, 
Unseasonably from the sky: 
It blighted all, but blighted most 
My name, my fame, my energy. 


I do not often tell the tale. 
One night the rumbling engines came ; 
Down poured the sparks like burning hail ; 
Up shot a crazy spire of flame : 
The water hissed upon the floors ; 
The rafters broke ;—the roof fell in :— 
My neighbours spurned me from their doors. 
Accusers said, I did the sin. 








“These verses are the substance of a statement made by a 
London vagrant to a friend of my own.—E. Y. 














As God’s own face I hope to see, 
I know not how the flames began ; 
Nor how suspicion fixed on me, 
I could not understand, nor can. 
I did not light the kindling match, 
Nor waited till the street was clear ; 
I was not set upon the watch 
For spies—I had no spies to fear. 


They banished me across the sea ; 

I bear the brand, I feel the shame: 
My cheeks confess the infamy— 

Old convict,—yes, I know my name. 
Returning after many a year, 

I found no friends to give me bread ; 
T had no home, I felt despair 

Sink down upon my heart, like lead. 


I loathe the bread that beggars eat, 
The sturdy rogues who fear to raise 
Their arms in labour, whom the street 
* Sees idly crouching all their days. 
God meant the stout heart to endure; 
He made the arms for labour strong ; 
I loathe the man, or rich, or poor, 
Who will not help the world along. 
Alas, nor work, nor post, nor place, 
I got ;—to whom could I refer ? 
Who knew me, knew of my disgrace, 
And would not give a character. 
T halted upon Ludgate-hill, 
I stood there with uncovered head, 
I stretched my hands, against my will, 
To passers by, and asked for bread. 
Instinctively the brave man turns 
From him who begs, and eyes askance 
The slothful wretch, who never earns 
The bread that is his sustenance. 
It should be so, for I believe 
This scripture, graven on my breast, 
That men, whatever they receive, 
Own what they earn, and steal the rest. 


I drop upon the ground, and sleep, 
Or seek the shelter of a shed; 
Or walk all night, and strive to keep 
The limbs alive, that should be dead. 
I stagger in the Christmas street, 
Struck sensel2ss by the power of frost ; 
I hunger after refuse meat, 
And pine, when men enjoy the most. 
I am no beggar in the spring: 
Primroses bloom along the lanes ; 
I sell them, and the violets bring 
An independence for my pains, 
I gather groundsel for the birds ; 
Ripe plantain has produced me food ; 
I ask no alms, with plaintive words, 
In summer, from the multitude. 


I swear I have no beggar’s heart, 
For idleness is not my crime: 
I should rejoice to bear my part 
In the redemption of the time. 
Or in the rear, or in the van, 
Give me a place, and I will prove 
A vagrant still may be a man, 
And love he will return with love. 
Old vagabond, who bade thee speak ? 
Thy dismal rags are drenched with rain ; 
Retreat into the night, and seek 
Thy bed upon the earth again. 
Then, dreaming, break the wheaten bread 
Beneath a tree, beside a stream, 
With gratitude that God has fed 
The starving beggar in a dream ! 
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KING PENGUIN, 
A LeGenp or THE Soutn Sza Isuzs. 
By R. H. Horne. 
(Concluded from p. 54) 


CHAPTER VY. 


Forwarp ploughed the ship on its course to Waibou 
Island. 

That night, as Percy Johnstone lay in his hammock, 
you would naturally think that his mind was filled with 
the most joyous thoughts at his escape, and that he 
would soon have fallen asleep, and enjoyed the most 
hopeful dreams. It was far otherwise. He could not 
sleep at all, and his mind was in a most restless, per- 
plexed state. The wicked thought had again forced 
itself upon his attention, and though he endeavoured to 
drive it away, it continually returned, and he caught 
himself giving to it all sorts of serious considerations. 

Near him sat the Bird-king, upon a capstan-bar which 
had been brought below for his accommodation by the 
express orders of the captain. He was evidently ina 
thoughtful state also, blinking his eyes beneath the 
cabin-lamp, as it swung backwards and forwards from 
the beam above, and often holding his head on one side 
with his nose pointing in an acute angle with the deck. 
But, ah, how different were the thoughts of the‘ King, 
and young Percy Johnstone! The one, brooding over 
schemes of disinterested public good ; the other, plotting 
to carry his benefactor away into captivity, and specu- 
lating with detestable selfishness upon the profits and 
advantages he might derive from the crime. 

The usual stormy weather attended the passage round 
Cape Horn. The ship heaved up, as if ascending a 
precipice—reeled over on one side—then pitched down- 
wards head-foremost, as if into a gulph—again to ascend 
and reel, and pitch. And the beams and _ timbers, 
creaked—and the yards rattled against the straining 
masts in being lowered down—and sails flapped with a 
quick mad noise—and hard ropes fell clattering like 
stones upon the deck—and the waves burst and boomed 
—and blocks screeched and rattled—and the winds 
never ceased to howl. 

In the morning Percy informed the King that they 
must content themselves with remaining in the cabin 
till they were safe round the Horn. The King said 
he did not see how that could apply to him, as he 
could swim better than any ship—without meaning to 
disparage the one he was in—and was not unused to 
Storms. Percy replied, that this was very true, no 
doubt, but since men were not Penguins, as he had 
before had occasion to observe, it was proper to be 
careful on these occasions. The hatches, therefore, were 
kept close, lest the water should burst into the cabins. 
The King said he saw some sense in this. 

Towards noon the King again proposed to leave the 
ship. He said ‘‘ he had seen as much as he wished, and 
would now like toreturn.’’ The same answer was made 
to him as before. The King said, ‘‘he felt sure that if 
the hatches were only raised a little, he could dart out 
ma moment, before a wave got in, supposing one hap- 
pened to pass over the deck at that time.” Percy 
replied, ‘‘ that it was hazardous, and he was sure the 

| Captain would never consent to it.”” So the King con- 
| Sented to wait till the evening. 

The evening arrived; the King again proposed to 
depart ; Percy made the same excuse as before. 

“But we have rounded the Cape,” said the King 
“I know it by the motion of the ship.” 





“We might be drowned on this side of the Cape as 
well as the other,”’ answered Percy, moodily. 

“But all the ship’s diving and dancing,’’ said the 
King, “‘ has ceased, and all the strange noises overhead. 
The storm has abated.” 

‘‘ The hatches can’t be opened,” said Percy. 

“They are opened!” exclaimed the King. ‘I hear 
the captain coming down the ladder. Good Heavens! 
what new thing has come into the world! Open the 
cabin door this instant! ”’ 

“It can’t be done,” muttered Percy, turning his head 
away with a black look, and folding his arms. 

The King rose up, and shook his feathers till they all 
stood on end, so that he looked like a frightful white 
bush with a dragon’s face in it! Percy turned as pale 
as death, and reeled backwards against the ship’s side. 
At this moment the cabin door opened, and four sailors 
entered with a great empty hamper. They seized the 
King—placed him underneath the hamper—and then 
fastened it down to the floor of the cabin. 

A long silence ensued. Then the King was heard to 
say in a low voice. ‘‘O, my People! ’’—and nothing 
more. 


CuapTer VI. 


The ship proceeded on its course with very favourable 
winds and fine sunny weather. During the rest of the 
voyage no word or murmur escaped the mouth of the 
betrayed King. A hole was made in one side of the 
hamper towards the top, and some of the sailors often 
went and peeped in at him, but he never took the 
slightest notice of them. He did not refuse food alto- 
gether, partaking, however, very sparingly of cold fish 
and an occasional draught of water. 

In due time the vessel arrived at the Island of Waibou. 
The captain immediately went to the Governor of the 
Island, who was a rich mulatto prince and the owner 
of the ship. The captain took Percy with him and 
introduced him to the Governor as the preserver of his 
(the captain’s) life, and also of the Governor’s ship, 
which the mutineers had intended to steal, carrying her 
off to some distant port, and there selling her with all 
her cargo. ‘He has in his possession,” added the 
captain, “a very wonderful sort of Bird whose cries and 
screams were chiefly instrumental in frightening the 
mutineers from their purpose.” 

The Governor received Percy with great demonstra- 
tions of gratitude—asked many questions about his 
wonderful Bird—took Percy directly to live in his house, 
and declared he would do everything in his power to 
advance his fortunes. 

After a few days the Governor recollected all that had 
been said about the extraordinary Bird that Percy had 
brought with him from the island, and expressed a wish 
to see him. Percy accordingly set off for the ship where 
he had left the King, but as he approached the sea-shore 
he began to feel so very uncomfortable, and as if he 
could not face the King, that he gave directions to some 
sailors to attend to the Governor’s request. He then 
returned and walked up and down in the gardens of the 
Government House in a most disturbed state of mind, 
and once or twice hid himself in the shrubberies when 
he thought he heard some of the black slaves coming to 
call him into the house. 

After a time, however, when he had reminded him- 
self of all the promises of the Governor, and of his 
interest and advancement in the world which might be 
forwarded by means of the Bird-king, he returned to 
the house with a bold air, and entered the hall. There 
he saw the Governor talking to the captain; and between 
them wasa large bamboo cage with the King in it, 
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standing very upright, but with an abstracted air, and | 
appearing not to see anybody or anything. | 

“We are examining your Bird,” said the governor, 
addressing Percy. ‘I have occasionally seen some of 
the same class before, but never one who had so stately 
an air, nor with this ornamental crown upon his head. 
Where did you buy him ?” 

“I—I—did not,”’—stammered Percy, “I did not 
buy him, exactly. I found him.—’’ Here the King 
gave Percy one look, and then turned his back upon 
him. Percy was‘unable to say another word. 

“Upon the rocky island ;—~’pursued the governor, 
‘Yes, I recollect; the captain told me about it, and 
that his loud cries assisted you in alarming the muti- 
neers. Well, I greatly admire this Bird, and if you 
will give him to me, I shall have the greatest care taken 
of him.” Perey was about to answer hastily, that he 
would be most happy to give the King to him, but he 
checked himself, fearing the royal captive should turn 
round and give him another look. He therefore bowed 
low, in token of respectful assent (hoping the King did 
not see him) and retired from the hall. 

The ship which Percy (with the assistance of the King 
and all his bird-people) had been the means of pre- 
serving, had contained a cargo of very great value to 
the Governor, so that he did not know how to express 
his joy suiliciently. He loaded Percy with favours; 
gaye him avery prefty house near his own, with a beau- 
tiful garden in it; leut him books, and sent teachers 
toe him; exhorted him to study commercial affairs, and 
chemistry, and mineralogy, and to acquire the know- 
ledge of all sorts of precious stones ; and assured him 
that he might consider his fortune made; and his suc- 
cess in Jife as certain. 

Percy forthwith went to work in the study of com- 
mercial calculations; he made a variety of chemical 
experiments (greatly to his own wonder and delight) ; 
he examined and tested the qualities of different min- 
erals; he carefully and minutely obseryed the beauties 
aud peculiarities of precious stones ; he enjoyed his 
pretty house, and his lovely gardens ; he indulged in 
all manner of bright hopes, and built all manner of cas- 
tles in the air. But he was not happy. Every now and 
then he felt a strange weight at his heart. 


CuarTer VII. 


Percy had an Arabian wise man to teach him chemis- 
try, and the value of different mineral substances—a 
Greek merchant to instruct him in commercial affairs, 
and a Jew to direct his studies of precious stones. He 
had three horses, seven mules, and ten African slaves ; 
and the slaves all called him ‘‘ Lord Percy.” 

One evening he gave a grand party, at which the Go- 
yernor and all the principal people of Waibou were 
present. His garden was lighted up with a thousand 
lamps of various colours, under which the visitors 
danced, and he had for his music five flutes played by 
negroes, accompanied by Indian guitars, banjos, a tam- 
bourine, and a gong. Perey danced with the Gover- 
nor’s daughter, who was a very beautiful Creole girl. 

After the visitors were all gone, Percy retired to bed. 
He was very restless, and could not sleep. Something 
was on his mind. Amidst all his good fortune he was 
not happy. 

His bed-room was on the ground-floor facing his 
garden; and as he lay in bed, he watched the coloured 
lamps in the trees die out, one after another. At last 
there were only three green lamps left at the farthest 
end of the garden, and these were glimmering in the 
sockets. 








As he lay watching these dying Jamps, he though he 
saw a strange figure move slowly across the faint green 
light at the end of an ayenue of fruit trees. He sat up 
in bed, and rubbed his eyes, expecting to see it again. 
But nothing came. He wondered what it could have 
been. At length he laid himself down again, closed his 
gauze mosquito curtains, and soon afterwards fell 
asleep. 

Ne dreamed that he was walking along a pleasant 
corn-field near his father’s house at home. He saw the 
ocean at a distance, with the sun shining upon it. He 
began to walk very fast in that direction, when he heard 
his father callhim back. He still went on, however, until 
he came down to the edge of a steep cliff oyerhanging 
the ocean. He now saw that it was the moon that was 
shining, and not the sun. But the long stream of light 
that lay along the water was so beautiful —so like a 
broad silvery high-way across to the other side of the 
world—that he resolved to step forward and walk across. 
Again he heard his father call him back. Nevertheless 
he was determined to proceed. He stepped over the 
edge of the rock,—and down he went to the very bottom 
of the sea! At the same moment he heard a hollow 
voice—not his father’s—cal] out ‘* Lord Percy !”’ 

He awoke with a start! How his heart beat! Well, 
it was only a dream. But the same voice again said, 
“Lord Percy!” It sounded close to him, This was 
no dream, And what is that, standing by the bed, out- 
side the gauze curtains! Some one is standing there— | 


and will presently draw the curtains and look jn upon 
him! 


“Lord Percy!” again said the voice,— student of 
commerce, and many things that smoke, and shine, and 
pop-bang!—eater of hot fish, and hot meat, and hot 
greens ; and drinker of pink waters, and yellow waters 
with bitter pipsin it!—owner of many slaves, and mas- 
ter of many whistles, and strange string-twangles, and 
a banging hum! Prince of the beautiful lamps of 
colours, and dancer upon the wave-like roundabout 
earth, between trees and underneath—Oh, Lord Percy! 
hast thou forgotten thy friend of the rock, the once 
powerful King Penguin ?”’ 

““T have not!—I have not forgotten!’* exclaimed 
Perey, “‘ I never can forget, 0, King!’ 

** Doth not his captivity press heavily upop thy heart ? 
Doth not the memory of his bamboo cage, eat into thy 
soul ?”” 

“It does—it does!” cried Percy. 

“* Are not hisinjuries as a shark’s teeth in thy slumbers 
at night ?”’ 

“They are—they are 
his hands. 

“Doth not his patience overshadow thee like a full 
cloud that will not burst in rain; and hath not his 
self-respecting silence a constant tongue within thee, 
whispering of what he was—and is—and what thou 
art ??? 

“Tama villain !’* exclaimed Perey in a passion of 
tears——‘‘a prosperous villain! King Penguin was & 
noble and humane bird-gentleman, and prince !—he ¢ 
still the same noble prince—and I am a successful, 
miserable dog !” 

“Thou art indeed miserable,’’ said the King, ‘‘ which 
is a wise arrangement of Providence; and thou art not 
adog. Console thyself, Percy.’ 

**T am worse than a dog!” said Perey. ‘I never 
knew any dog—poodle, terrier, hound, or cur—who 
would have done what I haye. But I will set about re- 
pairing the injury. My own true heart will come back | 
to me. I cannot bear this heayy sinful one, any longer.” | 

**In three days,” said the King, ‘“‘1 will visit you | 
again.” } 


With these words the King departed. 
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Cuarter VIII. 


The next morning Percy awoke at an early hour, as | 
most people do who went to sleep witha good resolution | 
in their minds. He jumped upimmediately, and hur- | 
ried to the Governor’s house. 

The Governor was not out of bed, so Perey went to. 
walk in the gardens, for an hour. How different were | 
his feelings from those he had experienced when he | 
walked to and fru, and across, and around, on the first | 
arrival of the betrayed King in his cage. Then he was | 
all heaviness, and perplexity of mind; now he was all 
lightness, and clearness of thought. He felt equally 
light of body, and could not resist taking a run at some 
shrubs and raspberry trees, oyer which he leaped back- 
wards and forwards. He had never jumped so high in all 
his life before. It was quite delightful. He started off 
to the aviary, and just took a peep in. There sat the 
King as usual, quite silent, and, apparently asleep, 
Percy hurried again into the garden. He resolved that 
the King should have his liberty, and be restored to his 
people. ‘* Yes!’ exclaimed Percy, ‘‘and I will myself 
take him back to the island!’ As he said this, he ran 
ata wide marble basin that was sunk in the ground and 
full of water, over which he made a clean Jeap. He 
had never leaped so far in his life before. He was in 


The Governor was up at last, and Percy went to him 
as he sat at an open window enjoying his long pipe and 
acup of cocoa. Whenhe had madeknown his wish, the 
Governor laughed, supposing that Percy was only in 
fun. But when Percy declared he was in earnest—and 
that he really wanted the Governor to give him back the 
Bird-king, and lend him one of his ships to go himself 
and restore the King to his island, then the Governor 
became very angry, and erdered Percy never to men- 
tion such a thing again, on pain of forfeiting all claim to 
his regard and countenance. 

“Then,” said Peycy to himself as he walked away, 
* you and vour countenance may keep each other com- 
pany; for I have quite made up my mind to an honest 
course of action. I served you, Lord Governor of Wai- 
bou; and you have rewarded me. I am therefore, at 
liberty to resign your favour whenever I please.” 

Percy now went to the captain of the ship that had 
brought him to Waibou, and made known his request. 
The captain was astonished at it; but when he heard 
that the Governor had so entirely set his face against it, 
he flatly refused to assist in any way, as he dared not 
offend so great a man, 

* But I saved your life, ’’ argued Percy, ‘I and the 
Bird-king whom I wish to restore, You owe us your 
life, recollect, Is it not better to risk offending a great 
man, than to be a dead man ?”’ 

** I don’t know,”’ said the Captain. ‘‘ And yet what 
you say looks like the right view of the case. True—I 
should have been dead, if it had not been for you and 
the King of the Penguins. Let me see what can he 
done for you.” 

It was finally determined that Percy should hire a 
ship of one of the merchants of Waibou, saying it was 
for a secret purpose to take something of importance to 
an island round the Horn, As Percy was known to be 
so highly in favour with the Governor, secresy was pro- 
mised, and no further questions asked, 

On the third night, after the fete given by Percy at his 
house, the King found means of again escaping from 
his cage in the aviary, and made his way directly to 
the gardon, Here Perey met him by moonlight coming 
down the most shady walk. 

** Reflection,’ said the King calmly, ‘“ Reflection, my 
young friend, has awakened your soul, I perceive.” 





** A ship waits for us!”’ exclaimed Percy in a hasty 
under tone, ‘ Come, without delay! ”’ 

**T rejoice at it,” said the King, in his usual methodi- 
cal manner, “Iam glad of it for both our sakes. ”’ 

** All is ready—let us lose no time!” cried Percy, 
with great impatience. 

‘IT must again remark, ” said His Bird-Majesty, 
“ that Iam particularly glad to hear it. You will now 
have a pure conscience once again; you will be happy 
all day, and sleep sweetly on your reost at night; and I 
shall be restored to my loving Penguin people! ”’ 

** Quick! quick! this way,’’ cried Percy. We may 
be followed. We must make our retreat at the bottom 
of the garden!” 

** And so out into the spice-grove—and across the su- 
gar plantation leading down to the sea-beach, ” conti- 
nued the King, in a mild and composed voice: ‘** I have 
already reconnoitred the locality from this garden, to 
whose soft shades we are now bidding farewell. Oh, ye 
unknown flowers, which we look upon for the last time! 
ye fruit-irees of strange flavour, where the lamps of 
many colours were hung by Lord Percy;—and, Oh ye 
fragrant open spaces for the performance of the waving 
and tossing dance to the song of the whistles and string- 
twangles, and the banging hum, farewell! The years of 
our life are not ” 

** Gracious heavens! ”’ cried Percy ina fever of ex- 
citement, “ what ae you about, with these dreadful— 
these fatally tender sentiments, at such a moment! Our 
intention will be suspected and frustrated, This way! 
—this way !”’ 

‘“* The years of our life are not — — 

* T know it—very true—they are not—come along 

** Ave not numerous — — ” 

** No—very true—and if we are seized they will be 
ended upon the spot. Quick! quick!” 

‘The years — —I was about to say”’ 

“See! There are lights moving about in my house— 
our flight is discovered! We shall be followed and 
seized!” 

“Oh, my people!” said the King, “ but why do we 
delay ? Catch us who can!” 

With these words, away they scurried towards the 
sea beach, the King helping himself onwards with his 
wings, and pulling Percy along with him, whe held fast 
by a tuft of feathers in his side. 





” 


1» 


CONCLUSION, 


The ship was not a very good one, nevertheless they 
got safely round the Horn, and arrived at the rocky 
island of the Penguins. 

What words can describe the rejoicings that took 
place among the bird-people when their beloved King 
was restored to them! The elders of the colony shed 
tears of joy, and slowly flapped their little black wings 
up and down with excess of emotion; while all the 
young penguins danced and fluttered round, and played 
all sorts of antics in the water. Finally, when they 
saw Percy and the King embrace each other on taking 
leave, all the Penguin people set up a great ery, which 
was intended to express regret and exultation, and fare- 
well, and glad-to-see-him again if ever he came that 
way, all in one shrill echoing chorus. 

The vessel bent her course round the Cape again, 
homeward to Waibou. The unpleasant part of the bu- 
siness was now to come for poor Percy Johnstone. How 
the Governor would receive him, or what punishment 
would be inflicted upon him, it was impossible to con- 
jecture. All the favouis he had received from the great 
man would no doubt be forfeited ; his former service 
would be overlooked, and perhaps he should be cast 
into a dungeon. Perhaps he might even lose his head ? 
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Just when Percy’s imagination had worked his ap- 
prehensions to the highest degree, so that he had pretty 
well made up his mind to die, a sail hove in sight, and 
upon coming nearer, it proved to be an English vessel. 
Percy had a boat lowered, and went on board. Finding 
she was homeward bound, he agreed with the captain 
for his passage, and having paid this, he reserved no- 
thing for himself, and sent his own vessel onwards to 
Waibou, with a letter to the Governor, excusing his 
recent conduct, thanking him heartily for all his kind- 
ness, and bidding him farewell. 

Percy arrived in England, and was landed at Dover. 
He walked all the way to London, and then to his fa- 
ther’s counting-house, where he arrived one evening, 
a fatigued, and in rags, with scarcely ashoe tohis 
eet. 

His father received him with open arms and a hearty 
shake of both hands, and his dear mamma was over- 
joyed and full of affection. That same evening before he 
went to bed Percy told his story to them both, conclud- 
ing with these words:—‘ Thus, you see, my dear fa- 
ther,—though I once had fortune and success in my 
hands—yet do I return to you having lost everything. 
After all I have gone through I come back to you with 
nothing but raggedness and failure.” 

“* Dear Percy,” said his father, embracing him, “‘ you 
have not lost everything, nor have you failed in what I 
should have expected of you. You have not lost your 
good heart, nor your sense of what was right and ge- 
nerous. Your resignation of all your wealth and good 
prospects, I regard as so much gain, since it was the 
only means of preserving your honour and good feeling. 
In this world all successes are not money successes. 
Some successes are higher; and these you have accom- 
plished. I receive you as my own true son; I honour 
your ragged dress; I applaud your poverty; and I have 
the highest hopes of you as the partner in my house of 
business. ”” 


Note.—It may not be an ungraceful opportunity to 
confess to Mrs. Howitt and the readers of ‘‘ How1rt’s 
JouRNAL,”’ that this is by no means my first appear- 
ance as a writer of Stories for Children (of all ages), 
and that a variety of Mr. Cundall’s publications have my 
hand inthem. It wasa great pleasure to me to tell this 
to Hans Christian Andersen, when he was in England ; 
and he exhorted me to read his ‘“‘ Ugly Duck’”’ of which 
he seemed more proud than of any of his larger 
works.—R. H. H. 
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FRUIT FROM PLATES AND DISHES. 


By SILVERPEN. 
(Concluded from p. 61.) 


It was necessary for Alice to be up earlier in the 
morning, for she soon saw that a dirty hearth and dull 
fire did not suit the bright white table, and the brighter 
tea-things ; and though it was cold and dark now win- 
ter was come round again, it fully repaid her to see her 
father come cheerfully in to tea, or breakfast, with a 
smile on his face, and always akind word. By degrees, 
her mother, who at first would not sit near the “ fine 
things,” began to take her breakfast at the table with 
her husband and the little ones, and to admit that the 
fire ‘was really comfortable.” It might be noticed, 
too, that these little ones grew more tidy in their habits 
at breakfast and tea, and were careful not to grease or 


Resiietieesenen 


slop the neat table. The more this change made him 
happier, the more poor Brown returned to his fireside, 
to hear of an evening Alice read, or to teach the other 
children. The kitchen walls, too, as he would some- 
times look up and down them by the evening fire, looked 
dirty and bare ; so, after a week or two’s discussion, 
his wife consented to let them be papered with a cheap 
paper, and when this was done, the highly-coloured pic- 
tures bought at the door, of a hawker, looked so absurd 
and uncomely, that they were taken down again. 
Brown presently recollected that one of the burnishers 
had, some days before, offered him a well-shaped 
“ waster” vase for a few pence, and as he knew that if 
this were bought, and placed upon a little wooden 
bracket, that his friend Hodges would easily make and 
paint, Alice would be wonderfully delighted, the pic- 
tures were given as toys to the children, and Alice one 
night was surprised by seeing on the middle of the bare 
wall, opposite the window, the pretty bracket, and its 
prettier vase. From this time, art, in its poor way, 
entered the humble household. The mantel, the shelf, 
the window ledge bore testimony to this. 

Though Mrs. Mason had never co-operated in any of 
her husband’s plans, she, as time wore on betrayed her 
unexpected jealousy of Virgine’s success, by haughty 
coldness in their occasional intercourse, or by marked 
silence at other times. She never visited the little 
school, though an object of great interest for many 
miles around; and so persistingly opposed the removal 
of her father’s collection of British antiquities, and 
splendid books on works of art, that Richard’s projected 
museum was for the present at a stand still. Though 
thus crossed and vexed, Richard loved her dearly, and 
now looked forward with anxious interest to an increase 
in his household. The more anxiously, as he had on 
one or two previous occasions been disappointed. The 
hour came, and he was made happy by the birth of a 
son, but at such cost to Gertrude, that for weeks she 
lay so ill, as to be unable even to recognise her hus- 
baud. No nurse could be found for the baby. It was at 
this moment, when his wife seemed dying and his 
child’s life was perilled, that Virgine sent and proffered 
to be its nurse, though her own infant was only a fort- 
night old. This noble offer inexpressibly touched the 
soul of Mason. He felt that in saving his child, the 
poor designer of Beauvais rewarded him very largely for 
the service he had done, and in the moment of his hap- 
piness he made new resolves to further lift this house- 
hold-art that had made the soul and home of this poor 
teacher so lovely and exalted. Virgine’s were not mere 
words. She took the babe, and in maternal tenderness 
was more careful of it than of her own. As soon as 
she was sufficiently convalescent, she took it each day 
to the bedside of its mother, and poor Gertrude, once 
able to recognise her own blooming and thriving infant, 
cherished and preserved by the gentle, meek hearted 
foreigner, then all mere difference of rank, pride, and 
jealousy were cast forth from the contrite heart of the 
mother and the woman. 

From this time a strong affection grew up between 
Virgine and Gertrude ; and where the one had cast the 
seed with meek diligence, the other with more advanced 
culture of hand and eye raised and led onward. The 
lessons of the most intelligent children were soon 
wholly prepared by Mrs. Mason, and though one by one 
the boys were drafted into the various working depart- 
ments of the pottery, amongst others, Jean, still they 
formed a class three evenings in the week to pursue 
what had been so well, and so artistically, begun. 

Through the space of the next five years the children 
of the little geometrical lessons, who had sat round the 
garlanded table, and first paid worship to purity through 
the beautiful inkstands, became the full grown or grow- 
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ing youths of this pottery district. If original design 
was but yet in its infancy amongst them, it was already 
noticed that Mason’s goods bore a remarkable finish ; 
and that instead of as formerly, the most elaborate 
model could be perfected by his own workmen. But 
design itself was under development. True, Jean 
| Marron was far above the rest in artistical genius and 
taste, though the youngest amongst them; still the 
| correct hand, the cultivated eye, was fully alive to all 
| the influences which generate the true and new in art. 
As inseparable the moral growth kept pace with the in- 
tellectual one. Instead of the dog-fighting, public- 
house hunting, rioting, which filled up the leisure of 
their fathers’ early time, these youths now spent their 
few holidays, in what Jean truly called ‘ design ram- 
bles,” that is amidst the woods and fields, catching 
sweet nature in her loveliest forms and fancies. Many 
a graceful tea-cup handle, had in form, but the week 
before perhaps, been the mossied bough of some old 
tree; and the pendulous flower, that had suggested the 
curve of a vase or new drinking vessel, had drooped 
beneath some hedge row, or dipped into some streain. 
It was during one of these summer holiday rambles 
that a floating bough in the shady recesses of an old 
country mere, suggested the outline of the imperishable 
form that was first to proclaim Jean Marron a great 
original artist, and to be well known in every European 
wareroom as the “Lily Water Jug.” This was the form 
he had so long vainly sought to realize. It was fault- 
less, and when executed in the relief of porcelain and 
biscuit, orders poured in on every side for this rich 
specimen of original British art. Various sizes of the 
jug were made. With one holding about two pints 


Jean went to Brown’s cottage, where, if the truth be 
spoken, he now went pretty often, as between himself 


and Alice an affection had for some time sprung up. 
Bob Smith was still a lodger, and it being evening time, 
Alice had just spread the supper table as Jean went in. 
But what a different supper table to the one of years 
before, though the viands were not richer. The well 
shaped dishes and plates were set on a neat cloth, the 
knives and forks and salt cellars were bright and clean; 
the only thing that seemed out of place on the table 
was Bob Smith’s remarkable Black Bet, which was still 
filled both at dinner and supper with a quart of strong 
beer. Though not the drunkard that he formerly was, 
as the culture that had commenced with the first set 
of tea things had operated gradually upon his coarse, 
rough habits, still these daily quarts kept him without 
a Sunday coat and shoes. Jean was invited to supper ; 
and Alice at his bidding filled the beautiful jug with 
fresh spring water and set it on the table. Bob looked 
and admired with the rest. ‘It really is beautiful” 
and mechanically he looked down at the beer pot by his 
side. Jean made no comment, he had already spoken 
aside to both Brown and his daughter, but from this 
time the “ Lily Jug”’ stood so regularly on the table 
that Bob was the first to miss it, if designedly forgotten 
by Alice, and at last one day said, ‘‘ Come, 1’ve seen 
this thing so long, that I begin to think what comes out 
of it must be ’specially nice. Let’s have a drop.”’ Though 
such a circumstance had never been known before, 
Black Bet was soon after this forgotten to be filled. 
And Bob who would at one time have walked a mile to 
secure his “dinner drop,’’ now without a comment took 
water; and from this time the “quart ”’ wasso frequently 
forgotten, that, at Alice’s suggestion, Black Bet was 
dismissed altogether. 

“And now Bob”? said Alice, ‘‘dear Jean will be 
happy, for though father and I have not told you, he 
never forgot what you said a long while ago, that no 
Jug would ever make you like water. He thus thought 
in his own mind that he would try to make one so 





beautiful, that set on the table from day to day, you 
might be led to like water, for the reason that it stood 
in what was so much admired and what was so pleasant 
and nice to look at. This is the jug, and now, Bob, I’ll 
take care of the money it once cost to fill Black Bet, and 
you’ll soon have the worth of a Sunday coat.” 

The success far aud wide of the “ Lily Jug,” and 
the moral of the little story attached to it, gave as it 
were a new and great impulse to the whole management 
of Mason’s pottery. Anxious to compete with Jean, the 
young designers and modellers of the district soon formed 
a ‘‘ Design Association,” the products of which might 
be bought by any master potter, on the condition that 
they would manufacture certain of the designs to supply 
a cheap “ Art-Lottery ” for the people. Mr. Mason had 
just built some magnificent rooms, and arranged within 
them his now greatly enlarged museum. With his old 
liberality he at once gave over to the use of the Asso- 
ciation his “‘ British’? rooms : and thus amidst relics of 
English battle fields, the wreck of buried cities, the 
riches of excavated tumuli and barrows, old carving, old 
missals, old stained glass, models of Stonehenge and old 
abbeys like those of Glastonbury and Fountains, rich 
paintings of native scenery and domestic life, and 
illustrations of the ideal of our poets, the great work of 
originality was comenced. From the first, success was 
wonderful. The design for a fish strainer by Jean sold 
for a large sum, and the designs for the ‘‘ Material Art 
Lottery’’ were gladly executed by the master potters 
at half the usual costfor the mere sake of practice from 
such models. 

As native art thus improved, wealth flowed in upon 
Richard Mason. He could afford to be liberal, to ele- 
vate his workmen, to stili further their advance through 
lectures and books, for the reason, that he had wisely 
cultivated the native genius of the district. In no great 
while an equal moral change was perceptible. 

I now come to the present time when British art is 
making such a change in the whole condition of the 
people. Mason is the greatest and most successful of 
English potters, and he has been the means of spreading 
the ‘‘ Marron designs ”’ far and wide upon the continent. 
As the good father prophecied, Jean has been heard of 
in La belle Normandie. But passionately attached to 
the country of his adoption, and married to one of the 
best and worthiest of its women, in good circumstances, 
he is still Mason’s chief designer, and carrying out with 
singleness of purpose, the almost sublime image of the 
river drooped flower—‘ The Beautiful contains the 
Pure.” 

I now finish with a true and fitting climax to my 
little story. No later than this very past Christmas eve. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mason with good old father Pacifique, who 
has come his last journey to England, principally for 
the purpose of bringing to Richard the gift of the 
Veiien vase, meet the whole body of workmen in the 
great room of the Museum. Gertrude looks kindly 
round upon the many faces, Virgine proudly on her fos- 
ter son, and after some speaking Jean uncovers the ta- 
ble, and shows as a gift to Richard Mason, the great 
English Potter, the magnificent dessert service to be 
henceforth immortalized in British art as the ‘“ Shakes- 
perian Service,’’ because illustrating the grandest scenes 
in the greatest plays. It has been secretly in progress 
for five years; and subscribed for by the whole body of 
workmnen, is gigantic evidence of luxuriant originality 
in those, that once, as little children, had sat round the 
garlanded table. Both plate and dish are matchless in 
form, and rich in painting and bas-reliefs. The latter, 
upholding the flower vase, shows Perdita bringing in the 
flowers to the feast of the sheep shearing!” 

In the admirable thanks that Richard Mason gives, he 
says, “I have never doubted the artistic genius of this 
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great country, andI am right. We will yet be immor- | 
talized by more things than by the grandeur of our | 
poetry; and when I see around me as I do, the moral | 
life that has sprung forth, like a stream, from this true | 
and new estimation of the beautiful, I may justly say 
this is indeed divine—‘‘ Frtrr From Prats 
DisHEs.”” 


AND | 


—~»—- 
SONNETS. 


By Anne (. Lyncu, New York. 


I. 


Go forth in life oh friend, not seeking love ;— 
A mendicant that with imploring eye 
And outstretched hand asks of the passers-by 
The alms his strong necessities may move : 
For such poor love, to pity, near allied, 
Thy generous spirit may not stoop and wait, 
A suppliant whose prayer may be denied 
Like a spurned beggar’s at a palace gate. 
But thy heart’s affluence lavish uncontrolled ; 
The largess of thy love give full and free, 
As monarchs in their progress scatter gold ; 
And be thy heart, like the exhaustless sea, 
That must its wealth of cloud and dew bestow, 
Though tributary streams or ebb or flow. 


II. 


Night closes round me and wild threatening forms 
Clasp me with icy arms and chain me down; 
And bind upon my brow a cypress crown 
Dewy with tears, and heaven frowns dark with storms. 
But the one glorious memory of thee 
Rises upon my path to light and bless, 
The bright Shekinah of the wilderness, 
The polar star upon a trackless sea 
The beaming Pharos of the unreached shore ;— 
It spans the clouds that gather o’ermy way, 
The rainbow of my life’s tempestuous day. 
Oh blessed thought! stay with me evermore, 
And shed thy lustrous beams where midnight glooms 
As fragrant lamps burned in the ancient tombs. 


III. 


As some dark stream within a cavern’s breast 
Flows murmuring, moaning for the distant sun, 
So, ere I met thee, murmuring its unrest, 
Did my life’s current coldly, darkly run. 
And as that stream beneath the sun’s full gaze, 
Its separate course and life no more maintains, 
But now absorbed, transfused, far o’er the plains 
It floats, ethérealised in those warm rays. 
So, in the sunlight of thy fetvid love, 
My heart so long to earth’s dark channels given, 
Now soars all doubt, all pain, all ill above, 
And breathes the éether of the upper heaven ; 
86 thy high spifit holds and govertis mine, 
80 is my life, my being lost in thine. 


ay. 


The mountain lake, o’érshadowéd by the hills 

May still gate heaven-ward on the evenitig star, 
Whose distant light its dark recesses fills, 

Thotigh boundless distance must divide them far. 








Still may the lake the stdr’s bright imagé weat ; 
Still may the star from its blue ether dome, 
Shower down its silver beams across the gloom 

And light the wave that wariders darkly there. 

Oh my life’s star! thus do I turn to thee 
Amid the shadows that above me foll, 

Thus from thy distant sphere thou shinest on me, 
Thus does thine image float upon my soul, 

Through the wide space tliat musi our lives dissever, 

Far as the lake and star, ah! me, for ever! 


oe 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


CHEAP POPULAR MUSIC. 

1. British Harmonist in Nos. 1 to 25. A collection 
of Glees, Madrigals, Canons, Rounds, Catches, Sacred 
Choruses, and Anthems. Glasgow, W. Hamilton: Lon- 
don, Simpkin and Marshall. 

2. Hamilton’s Select Songs of Scotland in Nos. 1 to 7, 
Glasgow, Hamilton: London. Simpkin and Marshall. 

8. Caldwell’s Musical Journal. Parts 6 and 7, 
Edinburgh, Caldwell, Brothers; London, Orr. 

4, Musical Treasury, in parts. Book Ist of Glees, 
Catches, &c. Book 1st of Comic Songs and Ethiopian 
Melodies. London, G, H. Davidson, Peter’s Hill, Doc- 
tor’s Commons. 

5 Davidson’s Universal Melodist. Vols. 1 and 2. 
London, Davidson, Peter’s Hill, Doctor’s Commons. 

6. Davidson’s Little Songs for Little Singers. Little 
Pieces for Little Players. london, Davidson, Peter's 
Hill, Doctor’s Commons. 

The system of cheap publication has beet in nothing 
mote favourable than to the cultivation of a musical 
taste amongst the people. The list of excessively cheap 
wofks whose titles we here enumerate are a striking 
example of this. No one, however limited his means, 
need be without a musical library of the very highest 
character. Were musical instruments made as cheap 
as first-rate music itself, the millions might indulge 
themselves as freely in the charms of melody as the 
people do in Germany, where the daughter o7 the turn- 
pike keeper near our house used to be solacing herself 
with het piano continually as we passed. 

The British Harmonist presents the public with four- 
pehny numbers of Giees, Catches, Madrigals, Sacred 
Choruses, Anthems, from the best and 1ost established 
composers, boasting amongst them Mozart, Calcott, 
Danby, Arnold, Webbe, Stevens, Rossini, Atterbury, ete. 
Caldwell’s Musical Journal abounds with excellent new 
music, both vocal and instrumental, beautifully got up. 
In Davidson's Musical Treasury, the Glees and Catches 
are much the same as in the British Harmonist, but 
printed in a large style, and handsomely bound in parts. 
Davidson’s Uiiiversal Melodist, contains in the two vo- 
lumes above a thousand songs, amongst which aré many 
that every one would wish to possess. The work is 4 won- 
derfully cheap and comprehensive collection. Hamil- 
ton’s Select Songs of Scotland, in folio numbers, will, 
when complete, form a very handsome volume of the 
best Scotch songs. In conclusion, we can safely recom- 
mend the Little Songs and Little Pieces for children, a8 
good and appropriate. 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD. 


SEVERE REPROOF TO THIS COUNTRY. 


At the different railway stations in Belgium, boxes are 
placed for contributions to a testimonial to Thomas Gray, the 
Railway Pioneer. This is sad reproof and reproach to his 
native country, which has reaped the glory of having intro- 
duced the great railway system to the world, but has not raised 
even a little finger in token of the merits of the man who first 
introduced this system to his country. ‘Tell it not in Gath, 
publish it not in the streets of Ascalon.” 


LIBERATION OF M. CABET. 


M. Cabet was liberated immediately on his examination 
before the judge. The utter groundlessness and folly of the 
charges against him, being too glaring. 


DECLINE OF THE GIBBET. 





This old murder-tree is rotten at the root, and God be | 
thanked ! stoops rapidly to its eternal fall. An able deputation | 
consistine of Charles Gilpin, Henry Vincent, and Spencer T. 
Hall, from the Anti-Capital Punishment Association, have re- 
cently held publie meetings in Newcastle, Carlisle, Edinburgh, | 
Glasgow, and others of our large towns, with an effect that is | 
sufficiently expressive of the spirit of the age, to denote | 
the speedy and utter termination of the system of public | 
strangulation. The eloquent and unanswerable speeches of 
these gentlemen, were responded to by crowded audiences, with 
an enthusiasm which nothing hostile to humanity and sound 
| policy ever yet long withstood. We believe that more than 
| nine-tenths of the British population are agreed on the neces- 
| sity of abolishing the hangman and the rope, and transferring 
| our patronage to the schoolmaster, and the sooner we do it the 
| better. Murders and suicides have been dreadfully rife of late, 
and we believe that they will continue to be so, so long as our 
| Government depreciates the value of human life, by the present 
sanguinary law. Let our legislators stamp their belief in 
| Christianity on the code of the country, and men will begin to 
|| respect themselves, and believe it too. Weare glad to see that 
| the solitary defenders of hanging, are driven from the New 
Testament to the Old for the shadow of an argument. When 
men are obliged to abandon the gospel, it is time to abandon 
their cause altogether. 


THE GIN PALACE. 


Acorrespondent from Bolton, referring to our statement, 
that the magistrates there, at the instance of the Temperance 
Society, had refused to issue further licences for Gin-shops, 
assigns as a strong motive for this conduct on the part of the 
said magistrates, their willingness to improve their own property 
in such houses, He asserts that one of them has five such, 
and another three. Weare sorry for it. This fact throws ad- 
ditional light on the free grant of so many licenses of such 
places. Can it bea fact that magistrates in general are pos« 
sessors of such houses? The inquiry is worth pursuing, 

We have also received one or two letters from well-meaning, 
but very short-sighted individuals, objecting to our picture of 
aGin-palace, and its degraded inmates. They think that such 
things should not be seen by any family, and particularly by no 
young men. Are they so little aware of the monstrous condi- 
tion of our present towns, as not to know that neither young 
men nor young women can go five yards on any city pavement 
without meeting such unfortunate creatures, and that not hag- 
gard and repulsive, as there represented, but young, handsome, 
and arrayed in every attraction. It is precisely because this state 
of things is winked at that it prevails. Precisely from the 
Squeamish and spurious modesty and morality that will not 
look at what is evil till it stares us in the face, that it is neces- 
Sary to expose and denounce it by pen and pencil. What we 
Present palpably to the public eye, is existing at almost 
every tenth house in all our cities, and are we to suppose that 
if ostrich-like we shut our eyés to it, it does the less exist ? 
On the contrary, unless we take the nuisance by the horns it 








will not only exist, but increase till it corrupts the whole 


frame-work of society. 

What we have delineated is nothing alluring, nor meant to 
be so, either to young or old, but on the contrary, most dread- 
fuland revolting, and which, sooncr or later, must be looked 
at without wincing or blinking. That which is not fit to be 
seen is not fit to be permitted by the moral and religious com- 
munity of England, much less licensed by our Government. We 
must begin to put down Gin-palaces, and cleanse our moral 
sewers as ‘well as those of brick and mortar. We must sweep 
our streets of more filth than can be taken up by the scaven- 
ger’s shovel, and it gives us sincere satisfaction, that with the 
exceptions already mentioned, our attempt to turn the atten- 
tion of the reformatory movement to the Gin-palace, has been 
cheered on by great numbers of letters of thanks and encou- 
ragement. We hear that the owners of these palaces are ex- 
ceedingly irate against us, and that the friends of the Temper- 
ance cause are as cordially pleased. This is as it should be. 


LITERARY, “MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT, AND TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETIES. 

We have reccived many reports of the prosperity and recent 
mectings of these excellent institutions, which we regret that 
our crowded columns do not permit us to notice at length. 
Amongst the most interesting of these we may mention the 
festive anniversaries of The Birmingham Athenic Institution ; 
The Manchester Mechanics’ Institution; and the Greenwich 
Mechanics’ Institution, where Christmas and New Year mirth 
and pageant were displayed on a brilliant scale. A report of 
the Sunderland Temperance and Intellectual Improvement Society; 
the Kendal Working-Men’s News and Reading Association; the 
Halifax Mutual Improvement Society; The Leeds Mechanics’ 
Institution ; the Dunmow Literary Institute, etc. We regret to 
add to these indications of moral progress, the announcement 
of the suppression of the Poor Man’s Guardian on account 
of not being stamped; a journal that was labouring effectu- 
ally for the exposure and removal of the appalling evils of the 
condition of the labouring population in the metropolis. 


CLOSING OF PROVINCIAL POST-OFFICES ON SUNDAYS. 


A correspondent from Stockport is very zealous for the busi- 
ness of the provincial post-offices being suspended on Sundays 
as well as that of the metropolis. We must confess that we 
are advocates for every man, woman, and child enjoying the 
advantage of a sabbath’s rest and relaxation, and devotional 
privileges, but at the same time there are reasons for the un- 
interrupted diffusion of letters which have their weight. In 
many cases ruin is prevented, and life itself saved by the ar- 
rival of a letter, which six hours later would have been too 
late. The simple question is whether the snspension for one 
day in every seven, or the constant action of the post-office 
be more conducive to the good of the human family. This is a 
question too extensive to be at once discussed and settled, 
but there is still another suggestion, for a single delivery on 
sunday, leaving the officials all the rest of the day. in London 
and other large cities, however, nothing less than the entire 
sunday is due to the officials, It is necessary to them on every 
ground. But the subject, presents too many phases to be 
pursued further within our present limits. 


MEN OF THE PEOPLE. 

One of the best editors of the Westminster Review was a 
cooper in Aberdeen ; one of the greatest philanthropists of his 
day was an apprentice to a surgeon in Fraserburgh; one of 
the editors of a London daily papef was a baker in Elgin; the 
editor of the Witness was 4 atoné-mason in Cromarty; one of 
the ablest London ministers was 4 wateh-maker in Banff; the 
late Dr. Milne of China was a herd-boy in Aberdeenshire; the 
Principal of the London Missionary Society’s College at Hong 
Kong was a saddler in Huntly; oné of the best Indian Mis. 
sionaries was a tailor in Keith; the richest iton-founder in 
England was a working man in Morayshire ; Sir J. Clarke, 
Queen’s Physician, was a druggist in Banff; one of the tieni- 
bets for Glasgow was 4 poor Ross-shire boy; and Joseph Hume 
was 4 sailor boy ifi Moiitrose. 

THE NEW ORDNANCE SOCIETY. 

The Metropolitan Sanitary Commission is giving, évery week, 

new proofs of its activity afid progress. Ever since the com- 


menecement of the Sanitary movement, When attention begin 
to be directed to the state of the sewerage of the metropo}{s, the 
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necessity of an Ordnance Survey had become apparent; and 
all those who had thought on the subject, and whose opinion 
was likely to have weight with the Government, had made 
earnest representation of the necessity of this work as the 
precursor of every extensive and real improvement. From the 
evidence taken by the present Sanitary Commission, it was 
fully proved that no thought of this kind had entered into the 
minds of the late Sewers’ Companies, and that no effort had 
been made by them to obtain one, while it was equally proved 
that nothing of the kind actually existed. Such surveys as 
were found in the several districts having been submitted to 
Colonel Hall, of the Royal Engineers, he reported on them as 
being in effect worthless as materials towards any gencral 
work, none of the points being based upon points trigonometri- 
eally fixed. 

Within a month from the appointment of the new Commis- 
sioners in London, this important object has been achieved. At 
the mecting of the Court held on Thursday at the Committee- 
room of the House of Commons, Lord Morpeth announced that 
in consequence of the representation of the Metropolitan Sani- 
tary Commission, Government had consented to direct an 
Ordnance Map of London to be made: that is to say a block 
plan of the metropolis and the suburban districts, extending 
over an areaofa radius of eight miles from St. Paul’s, including 
a proper system of levels. ‘This measure is a worthy successor 
to the writ of Supercedeas, and docs equal credit to Lord 
Morpeth and the Sanitary Commission. It is the commence- 
ment of the work of re-construction, as the former was the 
completion of a wholesale measure of demolition. 

It is to be regretted that an Ordnance Survey of London 
should be made without the full measure of details inserted in 
those of the towns of the North of England. But to save ‘ime 
and expense the Sanitary Commissioners have, we think, 
judiciously urged that the pressing requirements only should 
be sought in the first instance. An effective plan, with a 
proper system of levels, recorded in convenient situations by a 
sufficient number of permanent bench-marks is essential, and 
this has been ordered. This lays the foundation for any 
amount of detail for topographical, administrative, or sanitary 
purposes, which may hereafter be required. 

It is a sort of poetical justice, though it does not present 
itself in the most poetical form, that the Ordnance officers and 
their sappers and miners who are to execute this work, are to 
be lodged in the offices of the superseded Commissioners. We 
are much mistaken if our friend Punch does not find here a 
subject for the pencils, of his artists. 

While this great step is made towards permament improve- 
ment, we have another example to record of the advantage which 
the public service derives from the appointment of carnest and 
intelligent men to important situations. The Sanitary Com- 
missioners have not overlooked the present and pressing ne- 
cessitics of the time while providing for the future. ‘They know 
that Cholera will not wait for Ordnance Surveys, and have 
already instituted an organized system for cleansing our un- 
sewered districts. This is accomplished by means of force- 
pumps with long and flexible suction-pipes. ‘The suction pipe 
is conveyed into the courts and alleys, private houses or 
wheresoever required, and inserted into the cesspools. An 
exit pipe or hose is then led away to the nearest gully-shoot, the 
grating being removed. At the same time a hose is inserted 
into the nearest water-plug in order to dilute the soil suffici- 
ently to pass through the pump which is worked in the street. 
A cloth or sack is placed over the mouth of the gully-shoot to 
prevent offensive emanations, and where the situation requires 
it the disinfecting fluid is used before commencing operations. 
An ample supply of water being at hand by arrangements made 
with the Water Companies, a complete flushing concludes the 
whole. By these means there has been removed during the 
last fortnight an amount of soil equal to 3356 waggon-loads 
removed in the ordinary way, but which in the diluted form 
pumped up would have amounted to 8000. This has been done 
at from one-sixth to one-tenth of the expense of the old method. 
As some example of the different time required, it may be 
mentioned that one cesspool so large as to have required three 
night’s work to empty it by hand, was completely cleansed in 
three hours and three quarters by the force pump and pipes, 


A PROPOSAL FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF THE FRIENDS 
OF PROGRESS. 


Under this title William Lovett has called upon reformers 





of all classes and shades to unite into one body and for one 
combined effort. Union is the ery that above all wants raising. 
Union has been and will be our constant exhortation to all the 
friends of liberty. Every one sees that little or no progress is 
made, and Mr. Lovett justly says :— 

This slow progress for good is evidently to be atiributed to the 
great variety of measures advocated by different bodies of re. 
formers; to the contentious feelings too often engendered in 
their onward progress, and the consequent difficulty of uniting 
our brethren in favour of any one object ; and, above all, in the 
great difficulty of abrogating old laws, or instituting new ones 
necessary to effect or facilitate the reform desired by any par- 
ticular body of reformers, or portién of the people. 

But as all those various classed of reformers are equally the 
Jriends of progress, all zealous and desirous of bencfitting their 
fellow-men, and, it may be, all equally active in promoting the 
especial object they have espoused, it will be useless to call 
upon any of them to give up their particular object in favour 
of any one measure that may by some persons be considered 
more practical and important than another; for such appeals 
have frequently been made, and as often disregarded. 

Mr. Lovett therefore proposes an Association which shall 
actively prosecute the following objects. 

POLITICAL OBJECTS OF PROGRESS. 

Ist. The Egual and Just Representation of the whole people. 

2nd. The abolition of all State Religion; and the right of 
conscience and opinion secured. 

3rd. The Absolute Freedom of Trade ; and the abrogation 
of all custom and excise Jaws. 

4th. he Abolition of all Taxes upon Knoeledge, such as the 
tax and securities on newspapers, stamps, and advertising 
duties, taxes on paper, books, pamphlets, &c. 

5th. The General Reduction of Taxation, and a more rigid 
economy of its expenditure. 

9th. Direct Taxation on Property, and the abolition of ail 
indirect means of raising a revenue. 

wth. The Abolition of ali Political Monopolies and Unjust 
Privileges. 

8th. The Legislative improvement, impartial execution, and 
cheapening of Law and Justice for the whole people. 

SOCIAL OBJECTS OF PROGRESS. 


9th. General Education for the whole population, provided 
by all, and carried out and enforced by al/, with the least possi- 
ble government interference. 

10th. The promotion of Scientific Institutions, Schools for 
Adult instruction, and Libraries for general circulation among 
the whole population. 

11th. The Promotion of Z'emperance, Sobriety, Cleanliness, 
and Health, amongst all classes ; and the securing of places of 
rational recreation for the people, apart from intoxicating drinks. 

12th. The devising means by which the working and mid- 
dle classes may have comfortable Honics, and be gradually en. 
abled ‘o become Manufacturers, Traders, or Farmers on. their 
own capital. 

13th. To labour for the general abolition of War, Siarery, 
and Oppression, and the promotion of General Civilization and 


| Christian Brotherhood throughout the world. 


We are quite aware that it is much easier to recommend than 


| to carry out such an object—much easier to get such an asso- 


ciation together, than to make it work well; but an active 
union of reformers is imperatively necessary if we are not to 
go on from bad to worsc—and the first step is to arouse men’s 
attention to the fact.—One penny will put the reader in pos 
session of the whole plan, at Cleave’s, Shoe-lane. 
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